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@he South African Ontlosk 


Much is not enough if you could do more. 
Frederick Temple. 


* * * * 


Bantu Education Act. 

We print in full in our columns this month the two 
letters addressed by the Secretary for Native Affairs to all 
Grantees, Superintendents or Managers of State-aided 
Bantu schools and of Teacher Training Schools for Bantu 
students regarding the transfer of control of schools to 
Bantu Community Organisations or to the State. We feel 
that the full text of these important documents should be 
in the hands of all interested in the education of Africans. 
It is not too much to say that the letters are receiving 
closest study all over the country. The Christian Council 
of South Africa has called a conference of educational 
experts to meet in Pretoria on 1st September, and various 
other bodies are having special meetings for the considera- 
tion of the letters and their implications. Later, Church 
courts—Assemblies, Synods and Conferences—of the 
different bodies will give the communications earnest con- 
sideration and probably make important pronouncements 
upon them. Meantime all teacher training schools are 
being visited by two Inspectors, Messrs M. Prozesky and, 
W. Jensen, who are opening negotiations for the transfer 
of training schools. 

* * * * 


South Africa and World Opinion. 

The extent to which a country must concern itself with 
what the world as a whole thinks about it and its policies 
is something which it must decide for itself. It would 


seem that South Africa is just beginning to realise this, 
having hitherto, largely because of its remoteness in the 
southern hemisphere, rarely been aware of any such 
necessity. But with the shrinkage of the world under the 
influence of vastly improved communications, aided by the 
emergence of various world organisations, it is being 
realised with pained and sometimes indignant surprise 
that the old “ they say ; what do they say ? let them say ” 
attitude cannot longer be maintained. With instances 
actually occurring where we are blackballed from admission 
to some world organisation, ears are being opened to what 
the outside world is saying and serious attention is being 
devoted to the problem of how this may be swung over 
from sharp comment to at least qualified approval. This 
may be illustrated from a recent article in Die Burger, the 
senior daily which supports the present Government and 
its ways. “Even were world opinion” it says, “ com- 
pletely informed about the realities in South Africa, the 
greater part cf that opinion would still remain hostile, be- 
cause there is a fundamental difference in outlook. Even 
in the West, the conception is predominant that, even if it 
cannot take place immediately, South Africa’s aim must be 
a united community of white and non-white, like that to 
which for example, the United States are steering.” It 
goes on to argue that the Opposition’s policy of integration 
would also be unacceptable to world opinion unless it was 
acknowledged as the precursor to equality. If this was 
its aim, and it should be in a position to carry it out, 
“then there will finally be peace and quiet—-the peace and 
quiet of the white man’s grave in South Africa.”’ If not, 
it asked, where was integration to stop? But for the 
Government’s policy it claimed, significantly, that it at 
least contained the hope of satisfying moderate overseas 
opinion that it could meet the lawful aspirations of the non- 
whites, and at the same time satisfying the conscience of 
the white man in the Union. 

* * * * 
Dr. Webb’s Questions to the Apostles of 
Apartheid. 

In a typically sincere and practical endeavour to get 
persistent uncertainties in regard to the policy of Apartheid 
cleared up, and at the same time to assist its protagonists 
to face up to its implications as realistically as possible, 
Dr. Webb of the South African Methodist Church, which 
has a larger African membership than any other, has pro- 
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pounded ten pertinent questions which it will be well for compelled to write a letter to the Editor of South African | 


all South Africans to study. They are as follows :— 


1, ‘Where in the Bible is there any justification for 
apartheid ? 


2. “Is that doctrine motivated by colour prejudice 
and fear or by obedience to scriptural teaching ? 
3. “Have apartheid regulations so far not been pro- 


mulgated primarily for the benefit of the European and 
to suit his needs ? 

4. “Will the apostles of apartheid declare unequivo- 
cally that their desire is not simply to save White civili- 
zation but to secure the happiness and peace of all whom 
God has placed together in this country ? 

5. “If the apostles of apartheid were in the position of 
those against whom the present apartheid laws have been 
aimed, would they regard themselves as having been 
justly and charitably treated ? 

6. “‘ Why was legislation passed absolving the authori- 
ties from the necessity of providing equal facilities for 
different racial groups ¢ 


7. “Is education for the non-European to be the same 
in principle as that for the European ? 
8. “Is it or is it not true that a policy which aims at 


keeping a particular racial group in a position of perma- 
nent inferiority is morally wrong ? 

9, “ What is unreasonable about the human aspirations 
to develop to the fullest extent of a man’s abilities ? 

10. “‘ Are we right in maintaining that no person should 
be debarred from participating in the government of 
this country by reason only of race, colour or creed ?” 


It would be helpful to a great number of thoughtful 
people that these penetrating queries should be answered 
with the seriousness which they deserve. Such res- 
ponses as we have seen hitherto have been evasive and even 
abusive rather than frank. Some of the questions, it 
seems to us, can be cleared up without much difficulty, but 
others remain importunately awaiting honest and candid 
consideration. 

* % * * 


Correcting a serious misrepresentation. 

Friends and acquaintances of Dr. Norman Goodall, the 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council, who 
visited South Africa not so long ago, were very consider- 
ably surprised when reading the Monthly Digest of South 
African Affairs, issued by the State Information Office in 
Pretoria, to find him presented to the world as one who had 
‘commented favourably on South Africa’s Native policy.” 
This was the astonishingly unintelligent conclusion drawn 
by that periodical from a broadcast talk by Dr. Goodall 
which was reproduced in the Listener for May of this year. 
In view of the official position which he holds, apart from 
any personal feelings in the matter, Dr. Goodall has felt 


Affairs in which he says :— 

‘‘ My attention has been drawn to a paragraph in your 
June issue (Volume 1, No. 3) in which you quote some 
sentences from my broadcast on ‘ The Church and Race 
in South Africa.’ I am glad that this broadcast came 
to your notice and I appreciate your courtesy in drawing 
your readers’ attention to it. I hope, however, that you 
will allow me—through the publication of this letter— 
to remind your readers of the main theme and intention 


of my broadcast. I was of the opinion—and still am—_ 


that there is need for most of us who live outside South . 


Africa to recognize the declared intention of apartheid, 
especially in the terms defined by many of the leaders of 
the Dutch Reformed Churches as expressed, for example, 
by the Bloemfontein Conference. As I was at pains to 
emphasize, the problems which confront South Africa 
are not peculiar to your country, though they are focuss- 
ed in the Union with special sharpness and gravity. If 
we are to help one another in finding a solution of these 
problems, we must at least try to understand opposing 
standpoints and interpret them at their best. This I was 
trying to do. To understand another’s standpoint is, 
however, not the same as accepting it, and I think you 

will agree that the form in which you have reproduced a 

small part of my broadcast conveys the impression that 

I was myself ‘‘ favourably” inclined to the apartheid 

policy. I feel bound to correct this impression and to 

express my personal sense of the urgent need for work- 
ing out, in concert with Africans, a constructive alterna- 
tive to policies which, though held with deep sincerity by 
men for whom I have the greatest respect, I believe to be 
wrong. I am still ready to plead with many of my 
friends outside South Africa that, as we work at our own 
responsibilities in this field of race relations, we should 
take the trouble to learn what lies behind the Union 

Government’s policy, especially as this is expressed by 

our fellow-churchmen. But, in the interests of this 

deeper understanding, I should be glad if my position 
could be fairly represented in published extracts from 
my speeches or writings.” 

It is, to put it mildly, discouraging to a man when his 
sincere attempt to understand and interpret to others the 
ideas underlying the support of a policy which he obvious- 
ly rejects, is read with so little intelligence. 

* * *% * 


A different Approach. 


We are indebted to the Rev. Michael Scott for a copy of 


the document which he has submitted to the United 
Nations Commission on the racial situation in South Africa, 
at the request of the International League for the Rights 
of Man, a non-governmental organisation in New York 
which has consultative status with the United Nations. 


«| 
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The memorandum recognises the facts of the irrecon- 
cilability of South African policies with successive United 
Nations resolutions, and claims that the position of Non- 
Europeans has worsened in the Union, while in South- 
West Africa the last trace of safeguards provided when the 
Mandate was entrusted to South Africa and the principle 
of international accountability was accepted, has been 
destroyed. The unfavourable reactions throughout the 
world are noted and the danger of the starting of secret 
terrorist activities in the Union as a result of recent repres- 
sive legislation is suggested. The problem is held to be 
sui generis and unlike any other threat to peace and to the 
civilised principles of the Charter. ‘‘ No act of military 
aggression has been committed, yet there is legalised 
aggression against the purposes of the Charter, and against 
the rights of whole communities of people—their religious, 
political and social freedom and, over-all, a threat to the 
prestige of the United Nations and of the British Common- 
wealth in Africa.” 


Thus far this is an interpretation of the prevailing and 
developing situation with which we are familiar. But 
when the submission comes to the line to be followed in 
dealing with it, the negative, punitive line is written off 
and a positive, co-operative approach is suggested, with 
the opinion that “some indications of positive means of 
assisting would surely in course of time prove more accept- 
able to the Government and people of South Africa than 
oft-repeated criticism.” Suggestions follow in regard to a 
positive programme of assistance, and a number of possible 
elements are listed—economic and technical aid in the 
development of under-developed regions, health measures 
including nutrition, combating infant mortality, capital 
for industrialisation, and, with special and detailed empha- 
sis, a programme for regional development. 


We have no doubt that the method of persuasion by 
collaboration is calculated to be far more promising than 
that of mere condemnation, but it is quite impossible to 
say whether it is likely to be given any chance, notwith- 
standing the truth of Mr. Scott’s closing paragraph :— 


“The combined thought and experience which are 
available in America and Britain might prove invaluable 
in the search for solutions of the complicated ecological 
and sociological problems in Southern Africa. ‘These 
seem to require more detachment and far-sightedness 
than can be brought to bear by those at present caught up 
in day-to-day political controversies. In South Africa 
many in the Universities and amongst the industrialists 
and technologists, as well as int the social services, would 
welcome some fresh vision and the stimulus of new 
thought on these important African problems.” 


* * * * 
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Serving the Non-European Blind in the Transvaal. 

_The latest annual report of the Transvaal Society for the 
care of Non-European Blind is a brief document, but to 
anybody with sympathy and a little imagination a moving 
one. The training centre near Roodepoort had twenty- 
five blind learners, two of them women, the trades taught 
being cane work of various kinds, brush and broom making, 
and mattress making. ‘These apprentices are housed in 
hostels built and maintained by the Society. Trained 
workers on its books number eighty-three men and fourteen 
women, two thirds of whom are practising their trades at 
the workshops established away from the Rand near 
Hammanskraal. It has not been possible yet to provide 
for the women workers there, so they have to remain for 
the present at the Roodepoort hostel where they were 
learners, thus occupying space which is much needed for 
newcomers, 

The Society has also an eye hospital with twenty-six 
beds for the prevention and cure of blindness which is 
always overfull and which dealt with a hundred and sixty- 
six patients in the year, as well as many outpatients. From 
this as a base nurses visit remote villages and do valuable 
educationa] work on the care of eyes, treat mild cases of 
eye trouble, and bring serious ones to the hospital. More 
than half of the in-patients were brought there in this 
manner. 

All this work is reinforced and undergirded with warm 
spiritual influences and welfare activities, but through all 
the report runs the all too familiar refrain of how much more 
might be done if funds were not so inadequate. What is 
available is made to work very hard—think of running the 
hospital for less than £3,000 from public funds! Grants 
on the pound for pound basis would more than cover the 
deficit, and both public authorities and private donors alike 
can be sure that whatever help they give is most admirably 
administered in the service of the helpless. 

* * * * 
An African Library Service that is growing 
rapidly. 

The annual report of the committee in charge of the 
Non-European Library service in the Transvaal makes 
encouraging reading. That so much has been done at a 
cost of less than a thousand pounds is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. This latest report is the fifteenth that has been 
produced and it shows very clearly that the steady and 
undiscouraged work cf past years is beginning to show 
results—as illustrated in the fact that the number of books 
issued from the central library has more than doubled 
itself in the past year. At the same time from most of the 
sixty out-stations and depots have come reports which add 
up to a picture of growing intelligence and mounting 
interest in the use of books, both for recreation and study 
purposes. Upwards of seven thousand volumes have been 
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out in these depots and have been much in demand. ‘The 
local agents appear to be mostly teachers and a sample or 
two from their most interesting reports will illustrate the 
ferment at work. 

From a school on the Portuguese border :— 

“The age of my borrowers ranges from ten up to 
fifty-seven years. ‘The types of books most popular are 
short stories, hero tales, books on American negroes, 
plays, travel and adventure, and also books on school 
subjects. .. Making many more people read is a joy 
when they respond as they do out here. I have people 
today from as far as eight miles away as borrowers.”’ 

Or from a secondary school near Pietersburg :— 

“I would like to place on record that the simplified, 
abridged editions of classical novels, e.g. Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, have proved very popular with the students, 
as it seems they have got a particular antipathy towards 
reading books which have many pages.” 

Not content with organising the circulation of well- 
selected books and other reading matter, largelv illus- 
trated, the Committee has been responsible for the con- 
duct of a correspondence course to prepare students for 
the Preliminary Certificate examinations of the South 
African Library Association, with fifteen students enrolled. 

There are all the signs that a greatly and, probably, 
phenomenally increased demand for these library services 
is going to confront the committee in the near future. It 
will be the fruit of the excellent work which it has been 
doing for many years—and the one reward which it seeks. 

* * * * 
Southern Rhodesian Africans and Freehold Titles. 

At a conference of the Southern Rhodesia Municipal 
Association a few months ago a proposal put forward to 
grant freehold title to Africans in local government areas 
was defeated. The Minister of Native Affairs, the Hon. 
P. B. Fletcher, found the proposal dangerous and feared 
that the African would be exposed by it to unscrupulous 
practices in the financing of mortgage bonds. The failure 
of the motion resulted in considerable consternation among 
African leaders, as the Federation of African Welfare 
Societies had supported the idea, suggesting that a start 
should be made in the Government Village Settlements 
near the larger towns. 

Some few weeks later Mr. Fletcher told the Native 
Affairs Association in Salisbury that the Government was 
prepared to consider the establishment of Government 
Native Purchase areas in the vicinity of industrial areas 
outside the boundaries of municipal areas, though not 
favouring freehold title for Africans in established urban 
ones, because of the complications which might ensue. 
He said, however, that active consideration was being 
given to proposals for Home Ownership schemes on a 
leasehold basis in Government Native Village Settlements. 
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Such schemes as were conducted by the Bulawayo Muni- — 
cipality on a ten or thirty year leasehold basis were being ° 


well supported. The Government's leasehold proposal 
has been welcomed, though there is some anxiety as to how 
far the areas concerned will be from the centres of employ- 
ment. 
* * * * 

An African’s twenty year Odyssey. 

Twenty years ago an African boy in Rhodesia named 
Stephen Sitole, who had been converted at the Rusitu 


Mission near Melsetter, and was fired with a desire to work _ 


for the Saviour, had a dream in which he found himself in 


stiange places which he somehow understood to be Cape — 
Town and America. He interpreted this for himself as a_ 


call that he must make this journey in order to equip him- 
self to bring the Gospel to his own people. The fact that 


he had no money at all did not discourage him or shake his — 


conviction in any way. He set out with a friend and walk- 
ed the two thousand miles to Cape Town. 
employment with the Cape Argus and for seven long years 
he saved and saved for the longer journey. When the 
amount needed was almost in sight he applied to the 


There he found © 


Moody Bible Institute in Chicago and was accepted. © 


Serious difficulties beset him over getting permission te 
leave the Union, but these were eventually overcome and 
in December of 1945 he landed in America at Philadelphia, 
which he seemed to recognise as the city of his dream. To 
an African boy who had left school after standard five the 
years of study in Chicago were very exacting, but his by 
now considerably strengthened conviction about his call 
inspired him to persist, so that eventually he won through 
to graduation. He won also a bride in the person of a 
Coloured girl who had specialised in Christian education 
at Wheaton College, and a few months ago they set out 
together for Rhodesia to enter upon the service of his 
people. One further thing had been laid upon their hearts 
as the crown to this long preparation for the ministry of 
the Gospel, namely to visit the land where the Master lived 
and walked and talked and suffered and rose again. This 
they were enabled to do together on their way from 
America to Africa. 


A PRAYER 


O Thou who art heroic love, keep alive in our hearts 
that adventurous spirit, which makes men scorn the way 
of safety, so that Thy will be done. 
shall we be worthy of those courageous souls who in every 


For so only, O Lord, | 


age have ventured all in obedience to Thy call, and for 


whom the trumpets have sounded on the other side ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


AMEN. 


September Ist, 1954 
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Bantu Education Act 


Letters received from the Secretary for Native Affairs 


TO ALL GRANTEES, SUPERINTENDENTS, OR 
MANAGERS OF STATE-AIDED BANTU 
SCHOOLS 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of Native Affairs, 
Division of Bantu Education, 
Private Bag 212, 
Pretoria. 
2nd August 1954. 
File No. 252/302. 


Sir, 
The Transfer of control of State-aided schools to Bantu 


Community organizations, except in the case of teacher train- 
ing schools. 


1. In accordance with the policy speech of the Minister 
of Native Affairs, the Honourable Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, 
delivered before the Senate on the 7th of June, 1954, this 
circular is addressed to all grantees, superintendents or 
managers of state-aided schools in order to set out the 
policy of the Department and to seek the co-operation of 
all churches and missionary bedies concerned. 


_ 2. It should be emphasized that the transfer of control 

from the missions to Bantu communities is part of a wider 
scheme of social development, designed to assist in the 
progress of the Native people in the form of self-sufficient 
and responsible communities in all directions. The 
purpose is not therefore the removal of religious influence 
from the life of the Bantu—an influence which the Depart- 
ment realizes has been and will continue to be a most 
valuable contribution to Bantu development—-but the 
enlistment of the energies of the Bantu in the development 
of a healthy social and economic life of their own. 


3. It is the intention of the Department to offer reason- 
able compensation where necessary io the churches or 
missionary bodies from whom school buildings are taken 
over. In most cases since it is not in the interest of either 
the churches or the communities that the buildings should 
be sold (e.g. because the churches may want to retain con- 
trol of buildings outside school hours for church services 
or other church activities) buildings will be hired rather 
than purchased. The negotiations will of necessity have 
to be on an individual basis, since in a great many instances 
buildings have been erected with funds from different 
sources (the community, the church and the state). Where 
rent is to be paid on buildings the Department will be 
responsible for maintenance. Since the funds available 


for the purchase or hiring of Native schools will be derived 
at least in part from Native taxation it will be appreciated 
that the interests of the Native taxpayer will have to be 
borne in mind. 


4, Grantees, superintendents, or managers of all state- 
aided schools are requested, after due consultation with 
their own church authorities, to inform the Secretary for 
Native Affairs, Private Bag 212, Pretoria, as soon as possible 
(but in any case not later than 31st December, 1954) in the 
case of every state-aided school under their care, except 
teacher training and farm, mine or factory schools, whether 
they wish— 

(a) to retain control of existing state-aided schouls and 
hostels either as private unaided institutions, or as 
aided institutions with the subsidy for teachers’ 
salaries fixed at seventy-five per ceat. of both the 
salary scale and cost of living allowance applicable to 
each teacher employed with the approval of the 
Department. (In the case of hostels see paragraph 
S) 5 .OF 

(b) to relinquish control of these schools and hostels to 
Bantu community organizations. 

Negotiations in connection with transfer will be initiated 

as soon as possible, where necessary. 


5. Since the procedure will vary somewhat according 
to the type of school and its situation a more detailed set- 
ting out of the procedure is given below. 

6. The procedure of transfer will be as follows :— 

(a) in the case of primary and post-primary schocls (in- 
cluding industrial schools) in Native areas or in urban 
locations :— 

(i) if the controlling church or mission desires to 
retain control with a subsidy for teachers’ salaries 
and a'lowances as set out in 4(a) above and the 
Department is able to comply with such a request, 
the subsidy will become effective as from Ist April, 
1955; 
if the Department is unable to comply with such a 
request the subsidy will continue to be paid on the 
present basis until control of the school is assumed 
by a Rantu community organization or until the 
negotiations in connection with transfer have been 
ended by the Department. Where negotiations in 
connection with financial or other matters break 
down the Department reserves the right to with- 
draw subsidies and to provide alternative education- 
al facilities. Control of mission schools will not 


(ii) 
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be assumed before the necessary community orga- 
nization has been created. In any case, control 
will not be transferred before the Ist April, 1955 
(see also (v) below), unless a request from the 
grantee, supelintendent or manager of the school 
concerned is received and approved ; 


where a church or missionary body is agreeable to 
the transfer of control, the subsidy will continue to 
be paid on the present basis to the grantee, superin- 
tendent or manager of any such school until control 
is assumed by a Bantu community organization or 
negotiations concerning compensation have been 
ended by the Department ; 


(iii) 


(iv) under certain conditions the Department may re- 
quest the granree, superintendent or manager of a 
school to continue for a certain period his superin- 
tendency of a school, the transfer of which has 
either been agreed upon or concerning which for 
the time being no decision has been taken. ‘lhe 
subsidies calculated on the present basis will con- 


tinue to be paid during such a period ; 


(v 


a 


if, after the Ist April, 1955, the Department decides 

that it is desirable that the control of 2 school which 
has remained under the superincendency of a 
church oz missionary body, cither at the request of 
that body or of the Departmient, should be trans- 
ferred to a Bantu community organization, notice 
of at least two school quarters will be given of the 
intention of the Department so that teachers may 
be informed and staffing arrangements made with- 
out prejudice to the school or its teachers. Nego- 
tiations will then be opened to decide on what 
terms the transfer may be effected ; 


(vi) arrangements arrived at under the provision of 
6(a) (i) above will be subject to revision at the 
discretion of the Minister of Native Affairs. Notice 
of at least two full school quarters will be given of 


any revision of subsidy. 


(b) in the case of farm, mine or factory schools situated on 
land in European areas : 


These schools will in future limit their enrolment, 
except with the permission of the Department, to the 
children of bona fide Bantu employees, or, in the case 
of farm schools, children of approved residents in the 
vicinity of the school. ‘The Department will approach 
these schools informing them of their status and of the 
changes which will be necessary in order to conform 
with the new regulations. Control of these schools 
will not be transferred to Bantu community organiza- 
tions but will be vested in the owner of the land or his 
authorised representative who may be a missionary, 
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A circular setting out in full the Department’s policy 
concerning farm, mine and factory schools will be 
issued at an early date. Subsidies will continue on 
the same basis as hitherto. 


(c) in the case of primary and post-primary schools situated 
on land in European areas which are not recogitised as 
“bona fide”? farm, mine or factory schools : 


These schools are situated on European-owned land 
and are intended as general educational institutions 
for Bantu children, not merely to serve the children 
of Bantu employees of the owner of the land ; 


(i) if a church or missionary organization desires to 
retain control of this type of school with a fixed 
subsidy equivalent te 75% of the salaries of approved 
teachers (as set out in 4(a) above) ; and the Depart- 
ment is able to agree to the provisonal retention of 
control by the present grantee, superintendent, or 
manager the new subsidy will become effective as 
from Ist April, 1955; 


where a church or missionary organization indicates 

its willingness to hand over control of a school, the 
present rate of subsidy will be maintained urtil the 
transfer of control has been effected or negotiations 
have been ended by the Department ; 


(ii) 


(iii) any arrangements made by the Department in 
respect of this type of school will be subject to the 
provisions of the Group Areas Act (No. 41 of 1950), 


as amended, and also to the general policy of the f 


Department ; 


(iv) the provisions cf 6(a) (iii), (iv) and (v) above will 


also apply. 


7. Training Schools. 

It is the policy of the Department that the training of all 
teachers for state and state-aided schools should be con- 
ducted in Departmental schools. Negotiations with the 
bodies controlling state-aided teacher training institutions 
will be initiated immediately by the Department. Owing 
to the variety of conditions under which these institutions 
have been financed it will be necessary to consider each 
case on its merits. The control of hostels serving teacher 
training schools may be retained. (See paragraph 8). 


8. Hostels. 

The Department is willing that hostels should remain 
under mission control, and is prepared to negotiate with 
the present grantees, superintendents, or managers in 
order to achieve mutually satisfactory terms in the case of 
those hostels whose continued existence is considered 
essential. Such arrangements will, however, be subject 
to revision by the Department especially if the system is 
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found to cause difficulty in the control of schools which 
have been transferred to the Department. 


9. School Committees. 


In constituting school committees care will be taken that 
at least one Bantu member will be appointed to represent 
church interests. 


10. School Boards and Bantu Authorities. 


Care will be taken by the Department to see that certain 
members, able and willing to represent church interests 
are included in these bodies. 


it. 


The curricula of all schools under the control of the 
Department including those under Bantu community 
organizations, will provide religious instruction. Churches 
recognised by the Department will be allowed to provide 
special religious instruction for the children of their 
adherents at set times, provided such instruction is given 
in the mother tongue. Where churches do not exercise 
this privilege the Departmental syllabus will be taught by 
class teachers. ‘The inspectorate will be instructed to see 
that religious instruction is thoroughly taught and that the 
time set aside for this purpose is not used for so-called 
examination subjects. 


12. General. 


A separate circular has been drawn up setting out the 
basis on which negotiations for the transfer of control of 
teacher training schools and hostels will be conducted. 
This circular will be sent out to the heads of training 
schools and other interested parties. Copies may be 
obtained from the Department. 


13. In the foregoing paragraphs emphasis has been 
placed mainly on the role which the Bantu Community 
must play in Bantu Education. The possibility that the 
European community, by virtue of its experience in the 
past, will be able to make an important contribution to 
Bantu education in the future is not being neglected. The 
possible use in an advisory capacity of European experts, 
including church leaders, is being considered. 


14. Grantees, superintendents or managers of state- 
aided schools who may wish to raise questions in connec- 
tion with any matters referred to in this circular are invited 
to send their queries as soon as possible (but in any case 
not later than 15th September, 1954) to the Secretary for 
Native Affairs, Private Bag 212, Pretoria, who will deal 
with such queries in a further circular or by letter as soon 
as possible after the closing date. 


Yours faithfully, 


W. W. M. EISELEN. 
Secretary for Nattve Affatrs. 


Religious Education. 
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TO ALL GRANTEES, SUPERINTENDENTS, OR 
MANAGERS OF STATE-AIDED TEACHER 
TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR BANTU STUDENTS 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of Native Affairs, 
(Division of Bantu Education), 
Private Bag 212, 
Pretoria. ( 
2nd August, 1954. 
File No. 252/302. 


Sir, 


The transfer of control of teacher training schools to the 
State. 


1. In terms of the recent declaration of policy by the 
Minister of Native Affairs, the Honourable Dr. H. F. 
Verwoerd, before the Senate on the 7th of June, 1954, this 
circular is addressed to grantees, superintendents or 
managers of all state-aided teacher training. schools for 
Bantu students. 


2. It is the policy of the Department that the training 
of all teachers for state or state-aided schools should be 
conducted in Departmental teacher training schools only. 


3. The choice of action which is open to grantees, 
superintendents and managers of the present teacher train- 
ing institutions who are desirous that their institutions 
should continue to serve the Bantu (leaving out of account 
private non-subsidised schools) may be summarised as 
follows :— 


(a) to agree to the transfer of control of an existing insti- 
tution (school and hostels) and to negotiate an equit- 
able settlement, either by way of rental or purchase ; 

(b) to agree to the transfer of control of the school build- 
ings necessary for a teacher tra‘ning school on terms 
to be negotiated while retaining hostels on a sub- 
sidised basis agreeable to both parties ; 

(c) to decide to close the existing teacher training school 
after an agreed period and to conduct instead a private 
primary or secondary school, or to apply for such a 
primary or secondary school on the basis of seventy- 
five per cent. of the salary scale and cost of living 
allowance applicable to teachers employed with 
Departmental approval. 


4. In general the Department does not desire to pur- 
chase land and buildings outside scheduled Native areas, 
but will be willing to hire land and buildings in European 
areas if considered essential for teacher training. Where 
the owners, however, desire to offer their properties in 
these areas for sale, the Department may be approached 
with such propositions. In the case of mission-owned 
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farms in or adjoining Native areas the Department 1s 
prepared to hire such areas thereof as may be necessary for 
the purpose of conducting a teacher training school or it 
may offer to buy the whole property if the owners are 
willing to sell. 


5. Where the Department hires buildings, hostels, 
etc., the Department will undertake the maintenance of 
such properties, and the hire paid will be calculated to 
reimburse over a period of years actual costs incurred by 
the owner of the buildings in respect thereof. Owing to 
the various conditions under which buildings have been 
financed it will be necessary to negotiate a settlement of 
each case on its merits. 


6. ‘lhe present rates of subsidy for both teachers and 
hostels will continue in force until at least two full school 
quarters after the conclusion of negotiations, unless at the 
request of the institution concerned other arrangements 
are agreed to. It is the desire of the Department that 
control of training schools should be transferred not later 
than Ist July, 1955. 


7. If no agreement can be reached in the case of any 
particular school by the 1st June, 1955, subsidies will be 
withdrawn as from 1st January, 1956, and alternative 
arrangements for the training of students will be made. 


8. In the belief that many churches and missionary 
institutions which have hitherto conducted teacher train- 
ing schools will retain their interest in Bantu education 
and will be anxious that the assets and facilities built up by 
them through the years should continue to be available to 
the Bantu, the Department is prepared to consider the 
following particular concessions to churches and mission- 
ary institutions which make a substantial donation of 
assets :— 


(a) all donations will be received in trust and if property 
is not used as agreed upon it will revert to the donor ; 


(b) the institution or school will be given a name agreed 
upon by both parties in order to commemorate the 
generosity of the body or church concerned ; 


(c) a memorial plaque will be erected on the building 
setting out the details of the denation ; 


(d) the donors will be given the right to nominate one 
or two members of the advisory committee attached 
to each teacher training school (for functions see 
below); and 


(ec) Where buildings are placed at the disposal of the 
Department without charge the responsibility for 
maintenance will be assumed by the Depar’ment. 


9. The Department is prepared to consider suggestions 
in connection with the matters raised ia paragraph 8. 
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10. It is proposed to institute an advisory committee 


at each Departmental teacher training school, ‘The 
composition of the advisory committee may differ in details 
from place to place but will in general be subject to the 
following guiding principles :— 

(a) since the advisory committee will by definition be 
advisory and not executive, the chairman will be an 
Inspector of Bantu Schools. (If at a later stage the 
control of teacher training schools is entrusted to a 


regional or territorial authority the committee will 


necessarily be reconstituted), 


(b) an advisory committee may include :— 


(i) two representatives of the territorial, regional, or 
tribal authority in whose area the school falls, 


preference being given to the body with the widest 


jurisdiction ; 

(ii) one representative of parents of students ; 

(iii) two representatives of religious interests ; 

(iv) two representatives of the Department ; 

(v) where hostels are conducted by a religious body 
formerly in control of the teacher training institu- 
tion the head of the hostel will be a member of the 
committee. If the hostels are conducted by the 
Department no separate representation will be 
necessary ; 

(c) the Native Commissioner will ex officio be a member 

of the committee ; 

(d) the principal or head teacher will attend meetings on 

invitation in an advisory capacity. 


tie 


\a) to advise the Department and the principal on the 
following matters :— 


The functions of the advisory committee will be: 


(i) the appointment of ‘staff ; 

(ii) the maintenance of discipline and good order 

among the students ; 

(iii) the selection and admission of students ; 

(iv) the representations of student bodies and_ of 

parents ; 

(v) the maintenance of buildings and grounds ; 

(vi) the hostels ; 

(vii) public relations ; and 

(viii) generally, all matters affecting the well-being of 
the school. 

(b) The advisory committee will meet once a quarter 
and copies of minutes of meetings will be sent regularly 
to Head Office, Pretoria, and the office of the Regional 
Director. 


12, The Department is desirous that Christian in- 
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fluences should be strongly felt in Departmental training 
schools and calls upon the churches to assist by :— 
(a) retaining control of hostels wherever possible ; and 
(b) making arrangements at Departmental teacher 
training schools for pastoral work among adherents 
not only on Sundays but also during the week when 
at set times the adherents of each church will be avail- 
able to its pastor for religious instruction. 
It may be added that all teacher training curricula will 
contain biblical instruction and religious exercises of a 
non-sectarian nature. 


13. All European teachers at present in employment in 
aided teacher training institutions will be eligible to be- 
come Departmental teachers with conditions of service 
similac to those enjoyed by teachers employed in schools 
under the Department of Education, Arts and Science. 
‘Teachers who were in the employment of Provincial Edu- 
cation Departments and whose transfer to the employ- 
ment of the Native Affairs Department was a necessary 
consequence of the Bantu Education Act (No. 47 of 1953) 
will retain the advantages of their previous conditions of 
service. ‘Teachers who were not direct employees of the 
Provincial Education Department will have to satisfy the 
new conditions of service (e.g. as to qualifications and 
bilingualism) before they can be appointed permanently. 
Reasonable time will be given to unilingual teachers to 
obtain the necessary qualifications while holding condi- 
tional appointments. 


14. 


Until negotiations between the Department and 
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the managers of state-aided teacher training schools have 
been completed the salaries and allowances of all teachers 
at present paid by the Departmeni wi! continue to be paid. 
As soon as negotiations have been completed the Depert- 
ment will advise all teachers that as from a given date they 
will be given two full school quarters in which to apply to 
become members of the Departmental teaching staff or to 
make such other arrangements as they may desire. The 
Department appreciates the good work done by loyal and 
interested teachers and is anxious to retain their services 
where possible. 


15. All Bantu teachers at present teaching in aided 
teacher training schools will be eligible to become Depart- 
mental teachers under conditions of service now being 
framed. ‘The procedure for the transfer of these teachers 
will be as set ov:t above in paragraph 14. 


15. The Department desires to open negotiatiors for 
the transfer of teacher training schools as soon as possible 
and commencing early in August 1954 Departmenzal 
officials will visit all teacher training institutions for that 
purpose. Negotiations will be greatly facilitated and 
expedited if grantees, supe1intendents or managers will 
communicate as soon as possible with the Secretary for 
Native Affairs, Private Bag 212, Pretoria, informing him of 
anv decisions they may have reached or asking 
turther information they may require. 


for any 


Yours faithfully, 


W. W. M. EISELEN. 
Secretary for Native Affairs. 


Times are Changing for the Missionary 
A PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE NATAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


By the Rev. 


ARK Africa—that was not very long ago the name of 

the African Continent. Africa was referred to as 

dark, partly because it was to a large extent covered with 
deep, almost impenetrable forests, dangerous swamps, 
particularly in the middle, and very thick vegetation at 
places, and partly, and mostly, because there existed a 
spiritual darkness of deep intensity in the souls of men and 
in the souls of tribes and nations. Africa is, however, no 
longer dark in the same way and to the same extent as it 
once was. Also spiritua!ly a soft light is appearing at the 
horizon. It is rising higher and higher, its light covers 
constantly increasing spaces. Light is entering souls of 
men, cleansing them, creating new powers in them, saving 
them. In tribes and nations the old heathen customs and 
ways of thinking disappear and the spirit of God creates all 
things new—the light is here—morning has come. In 
spreading light over Africa the mission bodies have got 
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their lead from the Lord of Missions himself. In that 
work we share who constitute the N.M.C. And when we 
now have come together for yet another meeting, the 73rd 
in the history of the N.M.C., it is not for looking back on 
what we have done, but in humble gratitude to God to 
prepare ourselves and dedicate ourselves anew for another 
year of service. 

Mission work is organically related. Like the organs of 
the human body each have their own function but still are 
members in a higher co-ordination for co-operation, so are 
the different branches of mission work. Jesus Christ 
looked upon man as a whole, he did not separate soul and 
spirit from the body. Wherever there was need of help 
he set in. It has always been the determined aim of 
mission work to follow humbly in the footsteps of the 
Master in this respect. His will and His example must be 
our law. Services like evarigclization, education—in 
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various fields and for various purposes-—hospitalization 
and practical training must be granted to each and all alike. 
Evangelization is the first and foremost. The ultimate 
goal of all mission work is the salvation of man, of mankind. 
All our mission work must be deep rooted in a Christlike 
hunger to save souls. ‘This desire must permeate all our 
work into even the most insignificant details, like the blood 
from the heart is led into the smaller vessels in the border 
regions of our body. But evangelization cannot proceed 
far without education. In order to learn and understand, 
man must be taught to read. He must continucusly be 
nourished by the Word of God—-he must take part of it 
daily. Evangelization needs education—school work— 
as its maid-servant. Where Christ has commenced his 
work of salvation, respect for human life is fostered. No 
religion in the world has ever so strongly stressed the value 
of human life as Christianity, nobody has ever so deeply 
shared human sufferings and sorrows as Christ Himself. 
Hospitalization is a direct outflow from God’s loving 
heart. Where education for some time has done its work, 
new scopes, new views, new roads are opened up. ‘The 
many practical fields of work are laid open to the educated. 
A desire of being of some service in the great connection of 
men is being awakened within him. He stretches himself 
forward to participation in all the activities of the family of 
God. He knows he has also been given a part—he is 
longing to take it. Preparation for various practical pur- 
suits is also part of mission work. It cannot be neglected 
except the whole suffer. 

Mission work is the same through the ages—and it is at 
the same time not the same. ‘The Word of God is the 
same, so is His will. ‘The missionary is also the same : he 
must be set on fire by the Spirit of God. But one thing 
may vary from time totime. ‘That is the methods. Differ- 
ent conditions and circumstances may demand different 
methods. 

Something new is being created in South Africa to-day. 
A new structure, both spiritual and material, appears to be 
on its way. We know not yet what it is going to be, no 
definite outlines have as yet become visible. It is therefore 
difficult for the Church of Christ to know how to adopt 
the right attitude. But a couple or perhaps more things 
we can do meanwhile. The first I would call :—- 


TO OBSERVE VIGILANCE 


The watchmen on the walls of Zion constantly had to 
exercise vigilance, more than ever when attacks were 
expected. ‘lhe vigilance of the Church is now as ever to 
close up round the principles of Christ and as much as 
depends on the Church to see that these principles are 
applied and employed to the full extent. The three main 
principles and ways of Christian life are as always faith, 
hope and love. We must have faith and hope in God that 
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His eye is constantly watching and controlling things. We 
must have faith in men that there is much more of good in 
what happens than we generally realise in times of anxiety. 
We must remember that suspicion has got the power to 
elicit those things that never existed but were just imagined. 
We should also remember the principle of love. Where 
all other ways fail the way of love has succeeded, often 
under great hardships and sufferings but for a blessed out- 
come. Prayer in love—have we tried this way as we 
should ? 

It is easy to isolate principles, and not least Christian 
principles, at times when fear, anxiety, suspicion take a 
firm grip at the heart. The temptation is big and the 
resistance lowered. Our present era, whatever it may be 
called in the future, when it offers a historical perspective, 
will certainly be remembered as an epoch of rising nation- 
alism. On all continents we have during the last five or 
six years been able to discern powerful nationalistic trends, 
South Africa also bears the symptoms of this phenomenon, 
both among black and white. ‘This is not the place to put 
blame on any section of the South African community. It 
is just to remind us that motives are not always pure in 
rising tides of any sort. What we as Christians, whether 
black or white, have to do is to ask for clean eyes to be able 
to see things as they really are. (Cp. the parable of the 
mote and the beam.) Christianity is not the same as 
nationalism. Ncither is it the same as liberalism. Some 
of the liberal ideals may go hand in hand with Christianity, 
but not a few go far heyond its marks. 

One of the trends of this upsurging nationalism in 
various parts of the world is the materialistic emphasis. 
It is only natural that peoples and nations which for some 
time have been denied materialistic privileges, should 
stretch their hands for them when given opportunity. 
Besides that, the whole world has become more material- 
istic than at any time before in history. Material values 
attract mankind with an unbelievably swift power. The 
eyes are getting heavy, they find it difficult to rise towards 
heaven. The invisible world, however real and important, 
sinks in the background. Moses saw the Invisible One. 
Therefore he could endure. We, too, need to see the 
Invisible One. Otherwise we would not endure. We 
need eyes that see that which is beyond the present. We 
must emphasize the Christian content. Christianity is 
not to have all comfort, to live in happiness and at ease all 
our years. Christianity is not to be free from poverty, 
hunger, sickness, persecution. Christianity is no guaran- 
tee of going unhurt through life. Christ did not do that 
and the disciple is not above his Master. This does not 
mean that all this should be denied anybody, neither does 
it mean, however, that these values are the most important. 
Christianity wants to teach us the right order of values: 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God...” Christianity is 
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peace with God, peace in the soul, a peace that can never 

be taken from us, however adverse our earthly conditions 

may be. Here again, to stem the tide of materialism, the 

church must be vigilant and stand on Christian principles. 
The second thing we can do is 


TO EXERCISE COURAGE 


It is not that courage, I hasten to add, of which one 
sometimes reads and hears that it should be mobiliséd for a 
crusade against the powers and authorities that be. I do 
not know what crusades may be needed in the future, but 
I do know that this at least is not the time for a crusade. 
Certain legislation has caused annoyance, sometimes 

indignation, in this country. We could mention the 
Bantu Education Act. Here the churches have spoken 
with undivided voice. Legislation of this kind is difficult 
ground, it comes very close to fundamental Christian 
principles. It.can touch the very life-nerve of the church. 
On the other hand there may be a danger in staring too 
much on possible implications of such legislation. One 
can stare one’s eyes out at the comparatively few occasions 
where the danger signal appears and forget the green light 
for “go” at so many other highways. We still have as 
Missions and Churches abundant opportunities to spread 
abroad the message for which we were sent, we still meet 
with understanding and help from the authorities in medi- 
cal and several branches of practical work. The call for 
courage is not only for protesting—here most churches 
and missions have already in some or other connection 
voiced their opinion—but for accepting, accepting the 
situation as it is, and doing the best with it. Thinking of 
the Education Bill we may be of different opinions. We 
have different traditions in our home countries, our out- 
look in this respect may have been differently moulded 
during the course of time. But ultimately is it not one of 
the responsibilities of a Christian state to provide educa- 
tion for the people? Would it not have to come also here 
in South Africa? I repeat: we may be of different 
opinions as to the advisability of this change in the system 
now ; but as it evidently is bound to come, must we not 
accommodate ourselves according to the new conditions ? 
The big question to my mind will now have to be : What 
must and can we now as Christian Churches and Missions 
do? How can we now teach our young people the truths 
of Christianity ? The Church will now be called to new 
sections of the front-line, must go into action in a different 
capacity. Sunday Schools will have to be given new 
significance. Extra-curriculum classes with instruction 
in Scripture and Christian truths will have to be arranged. 
A new class of teachers suitable for this particular instruc- 
tion may have to be created. Here is implied a personal 
call to many Christian men and women. Here is a new 
personal challenge. 
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The second is courage to stand by the old Word of God. 
We live in a sophisticated world. Sophistication is not 
only a phenomenon in Europe and America. Africa also 
has been given its share of it. A new modern heathenism 
amongst Africans that are Christians in the third or fourth 
generation is spreading more and more. Many have made 
education their god, or knowledge, forgetting the Father 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. Here is a challenge 
to all Christian workers, every one of us. As never before 
we must give emphasis to the old eternal truth of sin and 
grace. Sin does still exist in spite of the denial of modern 
heathenism, yes, because of this denial it is the more 
dangerous. If we do not see sin, how can we expect to be 
saved from it? We have here in this light to examine 
ourselves. ‘There is no way to an earthly paradise, con- 
trary to what many modern leaders of men proclaim, 
except through self-examination in the light of the perfect 
Righteousness. In other words, there is no way to Para- 
dise except through and with God. And that “ through 
God” implies two things: to know oneself as the sinner 
one is, and to know God as the supreme Saviour. The 
old Greeks, even, used to say “‘ Know thyself.” They 
understood the importance of knowing one’s own self. We 
are all in need of knowing ourselves, we all need also for- 
giveness and salvation. 

The third is the courage to stay on. One reads not 
seldom in papers to-day of speakers who give voice to the 
opinion that the days for mission work in this country are 
numbered. We have not time here to go into this matter. 
And apart from the question whether it is possible or not 
to judge in this matter, we must realise that time for mission 
work is always limited. It has always in the history of the 
church been that way, that a period of intense mission 
work is followed by internal establishment of the church 
or body that has been founded, and this establishment is 
more often than not a matter for the indigenous church. 
I do not think that this development can by-pass South 
Africa. Whether there remain ten or twenty years, several 
decades perhaps, or even a century, it will be very import- 
ant for us missionaries to seriously realise that the time will 
come when we should withdraw. Here the words of John 
the Baptist are applicable : ‘‘ He must increase, but I must 
decrease.” Overseas opinion on conditions in this 
country has lately been very negative in many cases. We 
here leave out the question as to the justifiability of such 
an attitude and want only to point out that comments of 
this kind sometimes seem to have brought the result that 
recruiting of missionaries in some cases has somewhat 
abated. Finally, it is no secret that many Africans already 
have taken over and still are taking over the leadership of 
churches, congregations and missionary bodies. We may 
as yet have different opinions, we missionaries coming 
from other lands, as to the advisability of handing over 
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without reserve. Some missions go ahead quickly in this 
respect, others again are more disinclined to hasten the 
development. 

This review of the possibility of mission work in the 
future in South Africa makes us realise that we, as mission- 
aries and representatives of missionary bodies, have res- 
ponsibilities mainly in two directions. The first is to God. 
He is the one who has cal ed us, we firmly believe, to this 
work. He placed us at the battle front. He expects us to 
stay till victory in some way is won, till He takes us away 
from the battlefield. In this thought there is a glorious 
hope for a wonderful co-operation between Black and 
White for the kingdom of God amongst Africans. By 
opening ourselves more and more for the effective working 
of the Spirit we should make it our common task to lead 
the Africans to full spiritual maturity. Through such co- 
operation we would be given grace to manifest the oneness 
of the family of God, that oneness of which Jesus speaks in 
John 17: 22 : “ That they may be one, even as we are one.”’ 
That would be a glorious task to fulfil. But again here is 
needed fire from heaven, determined conviction, faith, 
hope and love. 

Our second responsibility is in the direction of the 
young churches, which are now growing up in the midst 
of us. The theme of our Conference this year touched 
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upon that. ‘Training of future leaders is one of the most 
important duties that mission work in South Africa has at 
present. Paul, the first and the greatest missionary that 
history knows, did not go about calling only individuals to 
Christ. True, it was his first and most urgent task, but 
he did not leave the individual Christians to themselves, 
alone and isolated. He knew how weak and lonely and 
exposed to spiritual temptations they would be standing 
isolated one here and one there. He therefore built up a 
community of fellow Christians—congregations—called 
leaders for these congregations, trained the leaders for 
their task, planned for the self-government and self- 
support of these congregations. Now this is a very import- 
ant task which is before us in this country to-day. Even 
if our days as missionaries in this country are not imme- 
diately numbered, we shall not be in a position to stay 
forever, and probably it would not be good either for our- 
selves or for the young churches if we did. But as long as ~ 
we are here, it must remain our duty to prepare for the 
future so that the work of the Lord will go on through the 
indigenous churches, even if we are not here, It is part of 
our duty to God as the Lord of all Mission work, to see to 
that as far as things depend on us. The future will have a 
certain amount of guarantee. 


9 e 
Our Readers’ Views 
MODERN POLITICAL THEORIES IN THE LIGHT OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 


To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 

Sir,—Mrs. Jonker-Fiske has raised two important issues 
in her recent article which I should like to be allowed to 
discuss. 

She suggests that the word “ race” should be substituted 
for “ individual” in the Liberal tenet “ the right of every 
individual to full self-realisation consistent with the rights 
of others.” ‘That of course would make it no longer a 
Liberal tenet; but the question is whether it could be 
accepted by Christians. I suggest that it could not, for 
the reason that any rights we have are not ours by virtue 
of our own merits ; for we are all sinners. We owe them 
to the grace and love of God, who sent His Son into the 
world, not to save races or nations or groups, but to save 
men and women. Our lives and personalities are precious 
because they have been redeemed at a price; and that 
precious salvation is personal, and must be accepted by 
each individual for himself. In Old Testament times God 
spoke through His prophets to the Hebrew nation; in 
Christ He speaks directly to individual men and women, 
As Christians we have the right (which is also a duty) to 
love and worship God, to approach for ourselves without 
the need of human intermediary the throne of grace, to 


hear His word to us and to obey it. No human authority 
should be allowed to usurp those rights and come between 
the soul and God. No government, nation or community 
may ask of us the kind of allegiance which belongs only to 
God. 

It is true that God has set us in communities that in 
loving and serving our fellow-men we may learn to love and 
serve Him. We have special duties towards our family, 
our nation, and the organisations and groups of which we 
are a part—but our supreme duty is to God. We are to 
love our own, not because they are our own, but because 
they and we are God’s. And because Christ died not for 
some but for all, we may not exclude anyone from our love 
or our society without at the same time excluding Him. 
God does not ask of us that we be all alike. It is not right 
for us to insist that Africans adopt our civilisation. But 
neither is it right for us to deny it to them if they ask to 
share its duties and its privileges. We must respect the 
image of God in our brother, and his individuality, which 
is the outcome of his unique personality and his unique 
relationship to God. It is not for us to say to what destiny 
God is calling him. He must hear God’s word for himself, 

The second point is closely linked to the first; the 
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suggestion that God has granted us Europeans political 
power in order that we may convert the other inhabitants 
of Africa to Christianity. But Christ said that those who 
would be great in His kingdom must become the servants 
of all. He Himself rejected as a temptation of the devil 
the idea of using temporal power to achieve His kingdom, 
and chose instead the way of the Cross. Are we greater 
than our Master ? Truly, without the humility of a little 
child, there can be no entrance for us into that kingdom. 
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Indeed many missionaries have found that the fact that 

they are members of a ruling class has been a hindrance to 

their work ; for how can others take seriously a religion 

which asks them to surrender themselves and all they have 

and are to Christ, when those who profess that religion 

refuse to surrender any of their rights or privileges ? 
Yours, etc., 


(Mrs.) J. F. HILt. 


Sursum Corda 
SHORT CUTS 
God led them not by the way of the land of the Philistines, although that was near. Exodus xiii, 17. 


EN have not been swift to learn the secret of God’s 
method : they have chafed and chafe still at the slow- 
ness of true development: they have lost faith and are 
losing it still in the realitv of the Kingdom of God by the 
absence of apparent results, swift returns, mushroom 
growths, these are the watch-words that appeal to men. 
But they who utter them are shallow and show no grasp at 
all of the true problems of life. It is the ignorant and 
hasty investor across the seas who frets at the absence of 
immediate profits. He does not know the stages of 
development that a mine has to go through before it be- 
comes a producing mine. He seeks a near way to success : 
but the near way is not the true and sure way; the way 
along which it has been ordained that success is to come. 

So has it been with all God’s results : he has not chosen 
the obvious way or the quickest route : but nevertheless 
with unerring wisdom he has guided men to their city of 
habitation. Think of the long history of man’s struggle 
with nature to wrest her secrets and overcome her forces. 
Who can reckon up the hours of patient toil and sacrifice 
spent in laboratories in order that one small secret might 
be wrested from nature ? Science has her roll of heroes 
and martyrs as well as the church : men who have suffered 
in eye and limb that victory over disease might be won for 
mankind. 

Who can reckon up the love and treasure that have been 
freely expended in order to subjugate the forces of nature 
and render them serviceable to man: steam, electricity, 
submarine and aerial navigation ? 

- Jt would have been a simple matter for God to reveal 
these secrets and properties full-blown to man—nothing 
easier. But would it have been wise ? It was not the way 
chosen by God though it was the near way. He led men 
roundabout : endowed them with great capacity and left 
them to perfect that in contact with earth’s forces. It was 
essential for the manhood of the world that men should 
wrestle with these forces themselves and over-come them. 
Only thus can they be properly understood and man come 


out as the crown and lord of creation. He led them not by 
the near way, but ordained that after much toil and patience 
they should come to their kingdom. 

When we turn to the spiritual life we find the same 
method, even more accentuated. ‘‘ And when the fulness 
of time was come, God sent forth his Son.” The fulness 
of time! Many a generation in Israel hoped to see the 
fulness of the time fall within its scope—only to he dis- 
appointed. Age after age passed by: prophet succeeded 
prophet with his message from Jehovah : trial after trial 
was sent upon the nation, and yet the promise was nct ful- 
filled. The lessons had not been taken to heart, the soil 
was not ready : men had not awakened fully to the depth of 
their need : God’s ways are slow : a thousand years are as 
one day to the Eternal. He waits till the fulness of the — 
time has come, and then he strikes. Nothing can hasten 
him, and nothing can hinder him when the time is fulfilled. 
God chose not the near way, though that was quite simple. 

Friends, the closer we get to the mind and heart of God, 
the more intimate and close our fellowship with Him be- 
comes, we cease to think it strange that God makes so 
little use of the sudden ‘and spectacular effect. Experience 
enlarges our vision and insight and we come to know that 
the earthquake and the whirlwind are not God’s mode of 
working. He works with the still small voice that wins an 
entrance into single hearts and overcomes them. 

Men’s faith in God’s power is often staggered when they 
see the forces of heathenism and worldliness surviving 
and rolling on, apparently untouched. Why does not 
God move ? God might annihilate them in a moment. 
Nothing could be simpler than for God to give such an 
exhibition of power that men would be swept for the mo- 
ment out of their carelessness and worldliness. Nothing 
simpler! But it will never be done. Short cuts are not 
God’s way, and here the short cut would not serve his 
purpose. 

The vision of winning the world by a great coup once 
rose before the mind of Jesus Christ. It could be done by 
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pandering to the world power and catering for the popular 
expectation. It was a great vision : and for one who came 
to win men it would exert a powerful attraction. But the 
pure mind of Jesus Christ detected its origin and its 
subtlety—and once and for all he turned his back upon the 
swift easy way to gathering a following. He chose the 
slow method of individual appeal and personal dealing. 
Right through the three short years of his ministry he 
steadfastly carried it out, and at the end had only imperfect- 
Yet, he could say “I have 
That is how 


ly won some eleven men. 
finished the work Thou gavest me to do.” 


New 


African Worlds : Studies in the Cosmological Ideas and 
Social Values of African Peoples. Edited with an 
Introduction by Daryll Forde. (Published for the 
International African Institute by the Oxford University 
Press : xvii—-243. 30/-.) 

It is with great interest that the reader takes up a book 
published under the auspices of the International African 
Institute. Within the last fifteen yeais the Institute has 
sponsored such valuable surveys as “ African Political 
Systems”’ (ed. M. Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard) 
“Survey of African Marriage and Family Life” (by 
Arthur Phillips, Lucy Mair and Lyndon Harries), and 
“African Systems of Kinship and Marriage”? (by A. 
Radcliffe-Brown and Daryll Forde). The book under 
review is no less authoritative than its predecessors. 

The problems which the volume discusses fall naturally 
into two sections. The contributors first review the 
cosmological ideas (about the creation of the world and of 
man and the characteristics of the creator) of a number of 
tribes. Then follows an analysis of their “ social values.” 
This concept goes back to Radcliffe-Brown’s book on 
“The Andaman Islanders,” chapter V. According to 
him things that have an important effect on social life 
necessarily become objects of positive or negative ritual 
observance. ‘The function of such ritual is the recognition 
of the social value of the objects to which it refers. For 
instance, hunters will perform rites concerning game, food- 
gatherers about edible plants. 

Apart from the tautologous nature of this argument 
(socially valuable object determines rite; rite reinforces 
social value), the question arises how the adjective “‘ social” 
in social value is to be interpreted. 
mic,” 


It cannot be “ econo- 
since many objects in rites, e.g., in the first fruit 
ceremonies of the Nguni peoples, have no economic signi- 
ficance, and vice versa objects of economic value do not 
often figure in rites. For instance, to the Lovedu 200 
plants are of economic importance, but only a few play a 
role in ritual. Nor can the term “ social”’ be interpreted, 
as Radcliffe-Brown would make us do, to mean “ effective 
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God works : and it is how we must work if we are to abide 
the day of God’s testing. There is nothing nobler than 
the Christian character, and there is no short cut to Chris- 
tian character, or to true spiritual success in ministry to 
others, he must go round by the way of the wilderness, 
enduring the privations of the way and enduring the con- 
tradiction of unspiritual men. 

It is the way the master went and the servant must tread 
it still! 

Tue Late J. A. DAVIDSON, M.A. 


Books 


in increasing social cohesion or the well-being of society.” 

For any society is made up of co-operating and contend- 

ing groupings. Its processes involve tendencies towards” 
integration as well as towards internal conflict and opposi- 

tion. We are therefore left to conclude that what is 
meant by sccial value is ethical in nature. The standpoint 

from which certain actions are classed as either valuable or 

not, as desirable or undesirable, as good or bad, is the stand- 

point of morality. 1 think the practical value of the book 

under review would have been enhanced, if the distinguish- 

ed authors had squarely acknowledged this fact. They 

would then have recognised more clearly that “‘ primitive ” 

man is capable of standing, in imagination, outside the 

texture of his own society and of applying the indices of 
good and bad to his own social practices. This would 

have led the authors to the fundamental problem in the 

history and ethnology of religion, as to what link Native 

peoples consider to exist between the creator of the universe 

and the giver of the moral laws. 


That a moral capacity is present in members of what, 
with ethnocentric conceit, we are apt to call ‘‘ backward 
races,” has been realized by missionaries more than by 
anthropologists. The classical collection of expressions 
of religious and moral views of the Zulu by Bishop Calla- 
way, which is almost eighty-five years old, testifies te that. 
Viewed from this angle the book may well be judged to be 
a promising sign of the long overdue rapprochement be- 
tween anthropologists and missionaries. 


The Bantu people represented in the volume are the 
Lovedu Luyia (Kavirondo), Ruanda and Lele (Congo). 
The non-Bantu tribes are the Dogon (Sudan), Mende 
(Sierra Leone), Shilluk (Sudan), Ashanti (Gold Coast) 
and Fon (Dahomey). The Lovedu evidence, skilfully 
marshalled by Professor and Mrs. Krige of Natal Univer- 
sity, Durban, is the more valuable because of interesting 
cross-references to Zulu notions and customs. 


O.F.R. 


* * * * 
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The Image of God in man, by David Cairns, (S.C.M 
Press, 18/-). 


It is true that the Christian religion does contain the 
deepest philosophy of Man’s nature, but there are times 
when it seems to have mislaid the treasure. In a settled 
comfortable parish, say in Victorian England, a parson 
normally came across a very limited type of humanity. 
‘There were “ good”’ people who went to church, “ careless ” 
people who said they were going to church and did not, 
and “ bad ”’ people who habitually got drunk or had affairs 
with women. Beyond that there were the criminal classes 
and some shocking foreigners called Anarchists or Nihilists. 
All this has now changed. Two wars and many revolutions 
have filled our countries with political refugees and exiles, 
and our hospitals with cases of abnormal psychology. We 
have helped Resistance Movements and allied ourselves 
with Communists. Marx and Freud have penetrated into 
our minds and conversations. 


It is therefore right that we should assess what has been, 
and what might have been the contribution of Christianity 
to the theory of human nature. Professor Cairns, who 
occupies the chair of Practical Theology in Christ’s College, 
Aberdeen, deals with this important subject in an illumi- 
nating manner in this book, expanded from the Kerr 
Lectures delivered at Glasgow. 


Saint-Beuve, in a famous comment on_Jansenius’ 
* Augustinus,”’ says :— “‘ He is so much absorbed in the 
Redemptive Work of God the Son, that he has forgotten 
the Creative Work of God the Father.”” The Old Testa- 
ment includes a doctrine that God’s image is in all men 
and has not been extinguished by the Fall—so Professor 
Cairns rightly argues, from the passage in Genesis 9 (after 
the Flood) declaring murder an outrage against man be- 
cause “in the image of God made he man.”” In the New 
Testament, it may be claimed, far from men in general 
being considered as sons of God, sonship is there claimed 
to be given only “ by adoption ” to Christians. 


This is the view generally associated with Karl Barth. 
The Fall has destroyed the image of God in man and it 
only exists in those who are renewed in the image of Christ. 
Man apart from Christ may have gifts and graces—we 
recall Augustine’s account of the pagan virtues as “ splen- 
dida vitia’’—but he cannot be saved. Indeed, as Dr. 
Cairns points out, on this view he is hardly a man at all, for 
humanity has no meaning apart from God. There can be 
no saving truth either in Natural Theology or in heathen 
religions. There is nothing good in the natural man to 
which God can appeal; only a bad nature that He must 
convert. Any other view implies that man has some 
claim to God’s grace and plays some part in his own salva- 
tion. It is as if a man who is being rescued from drowning 

helps himself by a stroke or two ; and this means reviving 
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the Covenant of Works, against which Calvinism was a 
passionate protest with its cry “‘ Gratia sola!” 

If we say that there is apart from Christ a Natural 
Religion which can in any sense prepare us for, or be in 
any sense a stage on the road to conversion, are we not 
reviving the Platonic idea, of which some have found 
traces even in St. Augustine, that by the purification of the 
understanding we can ourselves attain to Deity? Are we 
not saying that Christianity is only “‘ much better”’ than 
other religions ? Are we not saying it is the fulfilment of 
what is good in them, and so denying the miracle of con- 
version and the teaching about ‘‘ No other Name ?” 

Professor Cairns rejects this view and accepts the more 
liberal opinion that there is universal revelation and that 
God is the Father of all men. Even the sinner has not 
lost that relation to God which he calls ‘‘ confrontation.” 
In his view (and I wholly agree with him), this does not 
invalidate the uniqueness of Christ, or set up a “ dignity of 
man”’ which is in any sense independent of Divine Grace. 

The discussion ranges from Irenaeus to Freud and is 
always up to the level of the great subject. If there are 
two criticisms to be made, it is probable that they are 
inevitable in the form of treatment chosen. 

The first criticism is one of scale. The full treatment 
of Marx and Freud is admirable, but I do not think 
(though I shall probably get into hot water for saying so) 
that so much space should be given to the word-splitting, 
as it often is, of Barth and Brunner, and so little to Augustine 
and Aquinas. It results in an unfair, because undeveloped 
statement of St. Augustine’s doctrine of Self-love (p. 97) 
and an unbalanced statement of St. Thomas’ intellectualism 
(p. 118). 

The other comment is that there is a very fair and very 
scholarly readiness to admit that there are statements, for 


instance in Calvin and Barth, which modify the general 


trend of their teaching. ‘This is as it should be, but it 
results now and then—especially in the controversy be- 
tween Barth and Brunner—in a feeling that they are all 
saying the same thing. It must be remembered that 
leaders of thought influence the world by what they are 
always saying with vehement emphasis—not by the quali- 
fications they may admit in their studies. 

But Professor Cairns has done his work well and all 
theologians should read his book. 

F. H. BraBant. 
* * * * 
Genesis 1-11, by Alan Richardson (S.C.M. Press 7/6 

134 pp). 

This is another of the most useful series of ‘‘ Torch” 
Bible Commentaries which by now must be well known to 
many of our readers. They will find in this book an 
admirable and concise introduction, which, under such 
headings as Chronology, Sources, Parables, Myth and 
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Ritual, Science and Genesis, clears the ground of many 
difficulties and misconceptions confronting the average 
reader in the opening chapters of the Bible. 

He deals adequately with the Jahvistic and Priestly codes 
and skilfully and clearly identifies and separates these 
strands of narrative throughout the eleven chapters. In 
this regard, Dr. Richardson feels strongly that it should 
not be thought that ‘J’ takes his anthropomorphisms 
literally. ‘This, he believes, would be quite gratuitous and 
entirely at variance with ‘J’s’ profound understanding of 
God as the Maker of heaven and earth. Of the Priestly 
narrative, he suggests that, as it is now incorporated into 
the Pentateuch, it represents the broad agreement of the 
faithful priests and lawyers of Israel with the teaching of 
the prophets. And then, a final necessary word on the 
chronology of Genesis. ‘'The attempt to reconstruct the 
beginnings of world-history from the primitive chronoio- 
gical date of Genesis is as foolish as the effort to produce a 
calendar for the end of the world from the Books of Daniel 
and Revelation.’ 

This book is well up to the standard set in previous 
volumes of the series, and dealing, as it does so competent- 
ly, with what are perhaps the most exciting and fascinating 
chapters of the Old Testament, should commend itself 
widely amongst the thoughtful reading public. 

J.D.McT. 
* * * * 
Maroba, by C. P. Senyatsi (Via Afrika Bookstore, Bloem- 

fontein, 1953, at 7/- pp. 184). 

This Northern Sotho novel written by the editor of 
Motswalle Wa Bana is the first of its kind in the new Sotho 
orthography of the ‘Transvaal Education Department, 
which represents a unification of Northern Sotho, Southern 
Sotho and Tswana. The actual position now is that with- 
in the Union of South Africa two orthographies for the 
writing of each of Northern Sotho and Tswana, are re- 
cognised. ‘The Cape, the Orange Free State and Bechuana- 
land recognise only the 1937 Tswana orthography with all 
its weaknesses, while again the Cape, Orange Free State 
and Basutoland have clung to the 1906 Southern Sotho 
orthography. ‘This state of affairs is most unsatisfactory ! 

Senyatsi’s Maroba is written in good, simple yet idioma- 
tic Sotho in which idioms, proverbs, riddles, dialogue, 
songs and praise-poems occur in their right places. Vivid 
and graphic descriptions are a feature of the book. Its 
great message for readers of all ages is co-operative activity. 
It will be of use from the upper classes of the primary 
school to the university. M. O. M. SEBont. 


LOVEDALE NOTES 


Staff—Mr. A. D. McNab, who had served Lovedale 
for twenty-five years as Manager of the Bookstore and the 
Publications Department of the Press, and later also was 
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in charge of the General Office, went on six months’ 
leave at the end of May, prior to retirement on 30th 
November. Cancelling holiday plans, however, for the 
help of the Institution, he returned to his post in the 
General Office at the end of July and will contiaue in it. 

Mrs. M. A. Bauer, who has been an assistant in the 
Bookstore and Publications Department almost continu- 
ously for twenty-seven years, has been appointed Manager. 

Mr. H. McGillicuddy, after twenty-one years of efficient 
service in the Building Department, has gone to take — 
charge of the grounds at the University College of Fort 
Hare. The memento presented to him by the Staff — 
appropriately took the form of fishing equipment. 

While Miss Morrison and Mrs. Mosese, who take charge 
of the Girls’ Boarding Department, have both been in 
hospital, Mrs. Geddes has undertaken the duties of Lady 
Superintendent, thus returning to a familiar sphere of. 
work. 

Another who returns to a former place and duties is 
Miss M. Giles, who is acting as substitute in the Training 
School for Needlework while Miss Moore is on six months’ 
well-earned furlough. She is accompanied by her sister, 
Nurse Nellie Giles. 

Other recent additions to the Staff are Rev. C. Jonas, as 
Assistant Boarding Master; Mrs. Lamprecht and Mrs. 
Oldjohn to the High School; Mr. J. B. Gregory to the 
Training School ; Miss V. Kakaza to the Practising School ; 
Mr. C. Wallace to the Bookstore; and Mr. J. van der 
Westhuysen to assist Mr. Dawson Matthews at the Farm. 

At the Hospitals, Dr. Sinclair is acting as Medical — 
Superintendent while Dr. and Mrs. Cooper and Norman 
are on short leave overseas. 


Henderson Xhosa Readers—The Press has recently 
published two new Xhosa Readers for the sub-standards, 
which have been named after Lovedale’s third Principal. 
Rev. J. J. R. Jolobe has been responsible for the text and 
Mrs. E. Barnard for the coloured illustrations of this 
excellent production. 


The Choir—Two noteworthy happenings in the realm of 
broadcasting concerning our excellent choir, under its 
conductor, Mr. G. Sidzumo, are (1) that recently the 
B.B.C. South African correspondent recorded three pieces 
sung by the choir, which were thereafter sent by special 
wire to London for broadcast to the world in Radio 
Newsreel. (2) that the Choir has practically completed 
the preparations for a visit to the Grahamstown Studios of 
the S.A.B.C., where two twenty-minute programmes will 
be recorded for future use. 


Nurses’ Examinations—In the Preliminary Examinations 
of the Nursing Council, sixteen of our nurses entered and 
all sixteen passed, one with Honours. Two nurses passed 
the Midwifery Examination. 


